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EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Of the testimonies of Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny.—Besides the Bet 
passage in the life of Claudius, Suetonius in his life of Nero, chapter 16, bE: 
says, that in this reign, afflicti suppliciis Christiani: genus hominum, 
superstitionis nove et malefice. ‘The Christians were punished, a class 
of men professing a new and pernicious superstition. q 
Tacitus, who wrote avout the same time with Suetonius and Pliny, : 
says, in the 15th book of his annals, chapter 44, that nothing could pre- 
vent the suspicion of having fired tke city, resting on Nero: ergo abolen- 
do rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quest'ssimis peenis affecit quos per fla- 
gitia invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat, &c. ‘To suppress there- 
fore this common rumor, Nero procured others to be accused, and inflict- 
ed exquisite punishments on those people, who, in abhorrence of their 
crimes, were commonly called Christians. They were so called from 
Christ, who was publicly executed by the procurator Pontius Pilate, in 
the reign of Tiberius. This pernicious superstition, though checked for 
a while, broke out again and spread not only trom Judea, the source of 
this evil, but reache d the city also; whither flew from all quarters, all 
things vile and shameful, and where they find shelter and encourage- 
ment. At first, those only were apprehended who confessed themselves of 
that sect; afterwards on their information a great number were appre- 
hended, and convicted, not so much of having caused the fire, as of ha- 
tred to the human race.” He goes on to describe the punishments, “at 
length (says Tacitus) these men though really criminal, and deserving 
of exemplary punishment, began to be pitied, as being destroy ed not for 
the sake of the public w elfare, but to giatify the cruelty of one man.” 
These passages undoubtedly prove, thata sect of persons called Chris- 
tians were known at Rome about the end of the first century: that they 
bore an universally bad character: so bad, that tt was worth the while 
of Nero to select them as the fittest persons to load with the obloquy of 
his own crime. [ think it is Tertullian, who says that the apostles and 
disciples chosen by Christ, were homnes omni inquitate nequiores. For 
the bad character of Christians, see the references in Gibbon’s note 21 to 
chapter 16, Justin Martyr, Apolog. 1. 35, Ireuseus adv. Heres. 1. 24, 
Clemens Alexan. Strom. III, p. 438. Euseb. IV, 8. He has not fur- 
nished the reference to Epiphanius, which I shall supply. Contr. Heer. 
lib. J, chapter 26, Contra Gnosticos, the prevailing sect at the close of 
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the third and in the fourth century. The orthodox laid these vile prac- 
tices at the door of the Christians whom they called heretics: but they 
were all heretics to each other. ‘These passages however, prove no 
more, than the prevailing opinions concerning the Christians in the time 
of Tacitus and Suetonius. The ondits of the day: forthe Christians 
were insignificant and too obscure (except from their bad conduct) to 
make it worth while to notice them in such a history or biography as that 
of Tacitus or Suetonius. These extracts do not apply to, and prove 
nothing in corroboration of the accounts given by the evangelists. 

Pliny the younger, wrote about the time of Tacjtus and Suetonius. 
There is no means of deciding that the one wrote much before the other. 
If the letter of Pliny and the letter of Trajan be genuine, they prove ex- 
actly what the foregoing extracts from Tacitus and Suetonius prove, and 
no more: viz. That the Christians began to attract notice in Bythinia 
at thattime. Pliny Epist. ib. X, Epis. 97. Melmoth’s Pliny is so com- 
mon, that I do not think I need copy the letter and answer here. These 
letters are cited by ‘Tertullian and by Eusebius: as to Eusebius, he is 
absolutely no authority. But we know the dread of Trajan as to as- 
semblies of the people, and as to secret assemblies in particular, and 
the letters are in harmony with the characters of the time. But forge- 
ries by the Christians, were so numerous and so daring, when there was 
no art of printing, no public press to check them, that susp.cion is reason- 
ably alive where there is any circumstance to support and corroborate 
it. The expression of Pliny thai the Christians were wont, hymnos 
Christo quasi Deo dicare, expresses what could not. have been matter of 
fact in Pliny’s time, but what might have beenso 150 or 200 years after- 
ward. 

Those of your readers who are conversant in ecclesiastical history, 
and to them only do I appeal, well know that modern opinions have at 
length settled down upon the following as established prepositions. 
Many of the clergy of Massachusetts, | know, are well read and learned ; 
they are able to give at least a plausible reason for the faith they profess 
—for the hope that isin them. Many of them have labored honestly 
and diligently to understand in all its bearings this great theological 
question; and having done so—if the prejudices of early education, the 
force of honored example, the constant admonitions and public profes- 
sions of parents and preceptors, wise and good, and toward the youthful 
objects of their fostering care, kind and disinterested, have rivetted on 
their minds the theological belief which much and laborious reading and 
much and anxious reflection have taught me to reject—I can allow for 
the circumstances that operate ou them and not on myself; I know the 
temptations to the clerical profession, from the world’s reverence, how- 
ever based on the ignorance of the multitude, or the prudent simulation 
or timid hypocrisy of the wise; I can understand the overwhelming force 
of the motives that decide its votaries; | can excuse their professions, 
because I can account for their prejudices, and I am_ not blind to the 
powerful obstacles that oppose a change of opinion. It is not against 
the learned class of men, who are, I firmly believe, useful, honest and 
sincere in proportion to their learning, that I direct my harsh tirades ; it 
is against the ignorant, the insolent, the intolerant among the calvinistic 
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professors particularly ; and against the idle and comparatively illiterate 
episcopalians—it is against all those and numerous they are who are so 
ready to call out the bigotry of the country, and— 

To deal damnation through the land 

On each hey judge a foe; 
and who, having no tolerance themselves, have no right to expect it 
from others. Bellum interuecium, then, to those and those only, who 
inscribe it on their own flag. 

Throwing down not the gauntlet, but the glove of courteous contro- 
versy to those who bei ing qualified are willing to take it up, [proceed with 
my argument, and state my propositious which I consider as now set- 
tled upon the basis of strong probable evidence. 

The Nazarenes and Ebionites—the Alaghi of Epiphamus, entertained 
no such differences of opinions as to the nature and character of Jesus 
Christ, as to compel us to consider them other than as one and the same 
sect of Christians. 

They -were the earliest Jewish converts. 

They were generally considered as heretics by the writers of the close 
of the second, and the third centuries; not on account of their opinions 
respecting Christ, but on account of their judaizing. Hieronym. Au- 
gustino Ep. 89. 

They disbelicved the pre-existence and the divinity of Jesus Christ. 

The oi pleiooi, the tous pollous, the toplethos the oipolloi of Justin Martyr, 
Athanasius, Origesi: the simplices and ideote of Tertullian, the simplices 
credentium o! Jerom, the major pars credentium of ‘Tertullian, the great 
mass of professing | hristians did not believe the pre-existence and di- 
vinity of Christ, for three centuries after Christ. 'They would have been 
shocked at such a doctrine until the council of Nice. Scandalizare, 
expavescere, tarassein are the words used by Tertullian and Origen when 
speaking of the effect on the multitude, which modern orthodoxy would 
in their day have produced. 

The first notice or suggestion of Jesus Christ being considered as 
God in any manner, is to be found in Justin Martyr, who died A. 
D. 163. 

Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others of the fathers, express their opin- 
ion that the divinity of Christ was a doctrine purposely kept back by the 
apostles, lest it should too much offend the prejudices of the early Chris- 
tians. 

Nor was this doctrine established as the full belief of the orthodox 
church till the council of Nice. 

Nor during the three first centuries, were the persons who held the 
modern unitarian opinions respecting Christenumerated among the he- 
retics. For in fact, these opinions prevailed among the greater number 
of Christians, Jew and Gentiles. ‘Fhe personification and apotheosis of 
the Logos, and the equality and consubstantiality of Jesus Christ, were 
the gradual and cautious innovations of the ph:losophizing Christians, 
not generally prevalent till after the Nicene meeting. 

All this is made out in the three first sections of Priestley’s church his- 
tory, in his controversy with Horsley, and his history of early opinions, 
by proofs as abundant, as to leave no room for controversy at the pre- 
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sent day. ‘The game that Horsley piayed, is now well understood; and 
it was not much misundétstuod at the time. He came forward a can- 
didate for church promotion ; and was willing to risk his reputation, and 
cover his ignorance by his impudence. 

If these propositions be well founded, and I appeal to such as have 
attended to these controversies, without the slightest fear of contradic- 
tion that strong suspicion arises, that the phrase hymnos Christo quasi 
deo, could not have applied to the Christians of that day; anu was 
meant to serve the cause of orthodoxy. and the whole passage is an in- 
terpolation by later theologains. 

But I acknowledye, the latinity of the letter in question, and Trajan’s 
answer, as well as the sentunents uttered, the subjecis treated, and the 
manner of considering them, furnish no confirmation of this strong sus- 
picion, st non e vero, e ben trovato. 

It proves however no more at the utmost than that Christianity began 
to gain ground in Bythinia, when Pliny was in office in that part of 
Asia Minor. 

There is no doubt, but the sect of Christians were known toward the 
close of the first century; but we have no proof of the existence of this 
sect, anterior to the evidence furnished by Pliny, Tacitus, and Suetonius, 
This evidence is general, not particular: it fully proves i think the ex- 
istence of a very abandoned and depraved set of men called ( hristians 
about the years 1OO—110; but this is ali. IL regret the evidence com- 
pels me to use these epithets, which seem applicible to the mass or body 
of men so ca!led, about that time, whoever, or how.many soever may 
have been the exceptions. 

Having fiow dune with the Jewish and heathen records, I proceed to 
the ancient fathers of the church, on whose authority the authenticity of 
our present gospels rest. 

But on bringing our witnesses intc court, let us see whether we can 
establish the respectability of their characters for veracity, good morals, 
good sense, an! competent learning. ‘The men by whose testimony 
the authenticity of the four evangelists must stand or fall, ought to be 
witnesses in all respects unexceptionable. Let us see then, what the 
most learned and able of the Christian writers have declared as their de- 
liberate opinions concerning the ancient fathers of the church. 

On this head, I believe my researches will enable me to furnish a 
more full, though brief account of the ancient fathers, than your readers 
will elsewhere find; and I hope that they will bear in mind, that in pro- 
portion to the uncommon character and importance of the fact to be 
proved, such ought to be the full and unsuspected nature of the evidence 
adduced to prove it. We cannot fix the wisdom of one blockhead, by 
the testimony of another; or prove the veracity of a liar by those who 
habitually practice falsehood and deception. Let us have unimpeached 
and unimpeachable testimony, or tell us why you cannot procure it. 

Puito Veritas. 





SPIRITUAL EXISTENCES. 
No. IV. 
Mr. Editor.—When we attempt to destroy a belief or a prejudice, 
¥e saust first apply the force of reason to the arguments by which it ts 
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supported, and then to the principles by which it can be destroyed. As 
I heard a gentleman lately, very appropriately remark “‘ we are placed 
in the situation of a man who is going to build a new house on the site 
of an old one, who has first to clear away the rubbish before he can be- 
gin his house,” and thus it is in the attempt we are making to prove the 
impossibility of spiritual existences; we are first obliged to confute the 
arguments by which it is supported, and then we shall endeavor to prove 
its opposition to the laws of Nature. 

One of the strongest arguments adduced by theists in support of the 
creation of the universe, and of the existence of a God or creator, is the 
singular and admirable harmony and ingenuity exhibited throughout 
the vast and extended fi Id of nature, and is a cause which brings many 
to espouse theism. who would otherwise discard it as childish and pue- 
rile. Upon a first view, this argument must be acknowledged to have 
some considerable weight ; but exercising the same can ‘or, we must ad- 
mit that it loses its force when considered in a proper light. The theist 
on this branch of evidence argues thus :— 

‘“* We see throughout all Nature the most consummate order, the most 
perfect harmony ; we see laws and organizations ; we see means adapt- 
ed to the ends; we see the powers of attraction and repulsion regulating 
and governing this vast machine ; and who will say that a system fraught 
with so much judgment and perfection, could arise from disorder or 
from chaos! here is the most conclusive evidence of the operation of an 
Omnipotent power; and with the learned Locke we say ‘knowing that 
something does now exist, it is an evident demonstration, that from eter- 
nity there has been something:’ again, man finds within himself per- 
ception and knowledge: we are certain then, that there is not only some 
being, but some intelligent being in the world: their intelligence is also 
from eternity; and as the existence of all organic machines, presupposes 
a designer and creator, so do all systems, whose parts act in concert and 
harmony with each other!” 

These arguments appear, certainly, to be very natural and logical; but 
let us see how they will pass-the ordeal of reason. 

If the beautiful order and harmony observed in Nature, are evidences 
of their creation, how mueh more is the superior excellence and perfec- 
tion of God's evidence of his creation! If the principles which govern 
the inanimate world, and if the singularity of animal organzations, but 
more particularly the human intellect, evince a designer, how much 
more does the superior intellect of God evince a designer? Is it not 
quite as natural to suppose that this harmony and intelligence has exis- 
ted in its present state as we know it does exist, from eternity, as to sup- 
pose it with a being we do not know, with whom it bas existed from 
eternity. Nature is harmony, so is God; Nature is excellence, so is 
God ; there is intelligence in Nature (man is part of Nature) so there is 
in God; the means are adapted to the ends in Nature, so are they with 
God ; why then is it more necessary to suppose Nature than God is crea- 
ted? Andifthis argument were genuine, there has been a succession of 
creators from eternity; in the same proportion as is the apparent inge- 
nuity in the formation of man, to his maker, God ; so is the consequent 
ingenuity inthe formation of God to his maker; ‘and in the same ratio 
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as the ingenuity and harmony of man’s organization, 1s, to his necessary 
and consequent creation, so is the necessary ingenuity and harmony of 
God to his consequent creation. 'This is a mathematical demonstration, 


and as evident «s that as three is to nine sois nine to twenty-seven. 
Cato. 





PRIEST IN GLASGOW, TO THE DOCTOR IN LONDON. 
Concluded from page 263. 

When I review the pages of your last letter, | really feel myself at a 
loss to offer to you seriously any observations regarding those events 
which you call marvellous. {told you in my last, positively and distinct- 
ly, that it was your province to prove to me that such things really hap- 
pened ; but this you have not even attempted. The creation of a human 
being is an operation in Nature that, in its particular processes, has exci- 
ted the enquiry of every age. The labors of a Spallanzani, with the 
beautiful speculations of a Darwi in, throw much credit on modern philoso- 
phy ; they have endeavored to explain the theory of life without, how- 
ever, harrowing up the pLantoms of superstition; for generation, not- 
withstanding the great obscurity of its modus operandi, appeared to them 
as nothing more than the effect of some natural cause. If mankind had 
always viewed Nature, with the same ideas that theology teaches, we 
should yet bein profound darkness regarding many of her operations with 
which we are now familiar. What was attributed in former times to the 
agency of spirits, hobgoblins, and other phantasies, can be explained on 
well known principles; and as the human mind goes‘on in advancement, 
the notion of that indescribable spirit called Jehovah, will continue to be 
destroyed. The belief of such phantoms are tenaciously cherished in the 
gloomy caverns of monkish piety—it is there alone that they have origina- 
ted. It is true that they still maintain a strong hold over the weak intel- 
Ject of man; but in the fair garden of science, they do not exist. In this 
delightful spot, weeds, which are the effect of theol ‘gical poison, soon 
perish. The cultivators well knew how baneful such productions are to 
the soil; for, the lovers of philosophy never beheld a department of know- 
ledge engrafted with religion but they look on it as an unweeded garden, 
where, to use the language of Shakspeare, 

“Things rank and gross in Nature, possess it merely.” 

The farrago which you have brought forward about your resurrection, 
is entirely foreign to the maxims of truth. Chemistry teaches us that 
animated beings deprived of thir vital powers, sink into the bosom of 
Nature, entirely changed from their former elements, to give life to other 
principles, Forms alone perish, while matter eternally exists. To trace 
the endless varieties of it would be vain ; a little consideration, however, 
will expose the futile and ignorant idea of a being becoming again alive, 
after having undergone decomposition. The notion, indeed, is so gross 
and so opposite to every thing that science inculeates, that it is only the 
vulger mind which can listen to dogmas.so revolting. ‘They are worse 
than any old woman’s tale; and, T repeat, so offensive that none can 
believe in them who are guided by the pure dictates of sound reason. 

Had you read my letters attentively, you would have saved yourself the 
trouble of committing to paper those disjointed ideas contained in your 
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last communication. Throughout the whole of your observations, you do 
not comply with one of my demands, but run on, from one sentence to 
another, substituting bare assertion for sound reasoning. 1 confess there 
is much to explore connected with the properties of matter ; but every age 
advances with improvement, now that “ science holds her sway.’ With- 
in the last century, she has developed facts that never will be obliviated, 
and to add to this tributary stream of knowledge, men of scientific and en- 
quiring minds, only wish a demonstration of the nature of this principle, 
which is named intelligent; and which is said to be separated trom mat- 
ter, and eutirely to have an independent existence from it. The pheno- 
mena around us, are, by religionists, ascribed to a something that human 
reason cannot comprehend. ‘The Materi: alist, however, rejects this: in 
his researches he is warranted to conclude that matter has-always existed: 
he finds it cannot be destroyed, and sees in it properties coeval with its 
duration. In short, from the ceaseless movements which it ever under- 
goes, effects are produced which can alone be referred to itsaction. ‘The 
Materialist, therefore, considers it presumption without proof, that there 
is any thing beyond Nature directing this vast machinery. If there is any 
thing totally distinct from matter, and tangible to the senses of men, in 
the name of all that belongs to truth, why is it that theists do not come 
forward and define it? They say that it is a spirit; the Materialist 
knows that this is a word which means nothing ; and, therefore, it is in 
the volume of Nature, and not in the flimsy and confined records of men, 
that proof is wanted to establish the existence of a Deity. Materialism 
embraces facts confirmed by investigation alone, and turns away from 
theories hitherto only supported by current opinion. The followers of it 
are content with abiding by the powers existing in Nature to explain its 
varied phenomena, till some identity be brought forward, rather than 
adopt the belief of a principle which is purely imaginary, and of which 
no tangible idea canbe formed. Expound to me the nature of this prin- 
ciple—where it exists—how it exists—and in what form it can be identi- 
fied ; or, otherways, confess your ignorance, atid be no longer the dupe 
of your imagination. 

The planet ary orbs of the universe are certainly a subject of sublime 
contemplation. To admire the extent of their grandeur, we, however, 
have no occasion to go into the romantic fields of fiction; and ull some- 
thing else is substituted, theism must be considered as a system explain- 
ing, in a very unsatisfactory manner, the nature of a first cause. Till 
the matter is more fully developed, we must look on the cause and the 
effect, the design and the execution, of such immense machinery to be 
the result of its own internal energy. The other points of your letter 
require from me little or no observation, or addition to what has been 
stated. Indeed, I see no necessity whatever in following you through 
your long and tiresome remarks about Jesus ani his followers—I can 
only direct you to my former letters. I have there shewn you, that you 
have not the shadow of a proof for believing in the ascension; and I may 
observe that if Jesus did not ascend, there was of course little use for his 
resurrection. There is not one witness that says he saw Jesus rise from 
the tomb, and those that give record of him being seen after, only prove 
that he never had been dead. In short, [ have proved beyond a doubt, 
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that he did not remain the appointed time in the grave; and likewise 
have shewn you that these men whom you call inspired, are at variance 
with each other in their different details. On the whole, when I look on 
what is called revelation, 1 consider it such a tissue of marvellous events, 
and barefaced contradictions, that for them to have gained credit we must 
ascribe to the human mind a strange perversity of intellect. Your reply 
to me about those celestial regions concerning which you have such no- 
tions, at once demonstrates that you have no fixed idea of them—they 
only exist in the coinage of your brain ; for to quote the language of our 
immortal bard, as a theologian— 

“Your imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things u. known; 

Turns them to a shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name ” 

Things of a more substantial nature will, however, succeed all this flow- 
ery and romantic path. We now livein an age very different from what 
is past, and though cant and hypocrisy toa great degree prevail, yet you 
will scarcely meet with an intelligent man ~who speaks his sentiments 
honestly, but turns away with disgust from such an ill told fable. We 
may say, the bubble is now burst—the cheat exposed—future years will 
create new generations, who, availing themselves of the advantage of our 
times, will, I have no ‘doubt, look on Christianity in the same light as 
its followers of the present day view the mythology of the Greeks from 
which the whole system has been borrowed, as is satisfaciorily proved 
by a learned and elegant article, written lately by the.Reverend Mr. Tay- 
lor, wherein, he shews that the whole legend of Jesus is founded on the an- 
cient pagan story of Prometheus. 

I cannot draw this letter to a conclusion without stating to you, that 
whatever difference of opinion I have found to exist, concerning the af- 
fairs that have formed the subject of this correspondence, I have always 
made it a study never toallow my sentiments to interfere with the private 
feelings of friendship; and I believe | at this moment can say, that I] pos- 
sess the good opinion of not a few who are distinguished for their piety, 
and who are aware that my ideas are by no means in unison with theirs. 
Men are unwilling to shake off the bonds which education imposes—it is 
an effort, an exertion of much energy to destroy those impressions of early 
life; and hence many whom I know, who on other subjects enjoy the 
clearest penetration, have, in the mazes of theology, their minds warped 
with the strongest prejudices. I have seldom, however, met in the circles 
of friendship, any acrimony that could in the least lead to unpleasant 
feeling, and, therefore, when { contrast such mildness of character with 
the complexion of your last letter, [ assure you I draw conclusions that 
are by no means fay orable to you. I consider your effusions as the ebul- 
lition of a mind highly ruffled, and distorted with conceptions by no 
means of an amiable Nature. To impute to me motives that I dare not 
avow, is truly contemptible. I despise your insinuations as I know well 
the feelings from which they proceed, and*hold you in estimation accor- 
dingly. Such conduct I consider unworthy of any one with whom I wish 
to hold communication, and, therefore, candidly acknowledge to you 
that I have no wish to extend the correspondence farther. You tell me 
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that you will, perhaps, write to me if you think my letter worthy of an 
answer. Wonderful condescension! I am, however, aware of your plan, 
and to render it abortive, I disclaim any future communication. Wrought 
up as your feelings are, itis high time to bring these letters to a termina- 
tion: the correspondence has ende d,as I anticipated—y our evasive and 
unsatisfactory mode of replying to questions fairly stated, but which ap- 


parently cannot be properly answered, shews, that if I had any inclina- Be 
tion, we might go on ad infinitum. This, however, would be an idle task, iE 
perfectly useless, aud unavailing; and therefore, uuder such an impres- ee 


sion, combined with what I have already alluded to, I, without much re- 
gret, adopt this mode of finally bidding you farewell. 











SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1829. 





To subscribers.—Our books present sucha heavy list of arrears, that oq 
unless our subscribers, who are defaulters, are more prompt in their =H. 
payments, we shall be compelled to discontinue sending them our paper a, 
after the close of the present volume. When they are informed that our ae 
receipts (even although every cent were collected) amount to little more Ror 
than meet the expenditure, it is hoped they will perceive the reasonable- * 
ness of continuing to comply with the original terms of publication. t 
Agents are respectfull: requested to attend to this notice; and in all af 
eases we should prefer remittances to be made directly through the post- ‘ 


office. 





LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On Religion, as an affection of the human mind. 
By Dr Knowlton, of Massachusetts. + 


Concluded from page 300. ae 
Having offered all I have to say concerning the religion of the ner- fi 


vous system, I will eke out my present discourse, with a few remarks 
concerning the religion of paper books—the bible especially. 

I consider religion aud morals as two distinct things. Morals relate 
to our happiness in this life. They consist in precepts, and principles 
of conduct, which tend to promote the happiness of the human family ; 
they are founded on experience and observation: in a word, they are 
taught by that universal book, which is worthy of its author, the book 
of Nature ; whoever acts in conformity to these principles, is a moral 
man. Religion consists in speculative notions concerning things beyond 
the sphere of observ ation, and beyond our present life. It includes the 
notion of one or more superior beings, who, if we would not be mise- 
rable after we are dead! we must please by our conduct in this life; or 
at least, we must believe (for there seems to be great virtue in this, tho’ 
a man’s belief is not under the control of his will) that such beings exist. 
Of these speculative or religious notions, different ones prevail in diffe- 
rent countries and ages. None of them will stand the test of free en- 
quiry; they require artificial support; you must be all the time reading 
: them over, and examining what ingenious men have written in their de- 
F fence, if you would believe them; and they give rise to hundreds of quar- 
. reling sects. 
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Religion and morals may both be put on paper and bound up in the 
same book. ‘Thus in the new testament we find the moral precept of 
Confucius—* Do to others as ye would that others do unto you’’—and 
some others which were probably original with Jesus of Nazareth. But 
still morals and religion are distinct things; and aman maybe moral if 
not religious, and religious if not moral. He may believe, or profess to 
believe—which answers the priest's turn a’ out as well—that ovly a few 
years ago, as it were, an intelligent being created the earth and the hea- 
veus—ifany body know what, and where, heaven is--and- afterwards 
man; that he then dissected out one of man’s ribs and made a woman 
of it; that he suffered a talking snake to cause the woman to eat an ap- 
ple, which, as one would think, opened her eyes for the first time and 
enabled her to see that she was naked, though she saw the fruit before 
she ate it. That because she ate this pple, unborn generations in jus- 
tice ought to be unhappy while they live, aud wretched indeed, aftey they 
are dead! That this intelligent author of worlds on worlds, finally, think- 
ing the case with men on this little globe, rather hard, his bowels mo- 
ved with compassion, and he paid a young woman, or girl, called Mary, 
a special visit; and some how or other got her pregnant with his own 
self!! That after her accouchment, he was laid in acrb or manger for 
a while, but notwithstanding this, he grew to the size of men, and was 
finally executed by men, without having committed any crime worthy 
of death, but came to life again, and set off into heaven. Wherefore, 
as a matter of course, men stand some possible chance of being happy 
after they die, that is, after they are dead. I say, a man may believe 
all this, and yet he may treat others ill for not believing it ; he may cheat, 
steal, slander, may oppose the cause of truth and mental freedom, may 
render the weak and ignorant miserable with fears of future torments— 
in a word, he may believe all this, and yet not bea moral man! not be a 
promoter of human happiness. On the otherhand, a man may doallhe 
can to render his own days, and the days of his fellow-creatures, long 
and happy, and not believe in any of those dogmas which constitute the 
religion of books. 

Let us then divorce the beautiful maiden morality, from the Christian 
religion with which she has been wed as a help mate; and weigh in 
the scale of reason, the good and the evil which strictly belong to Chris- 
tianity alone, and see which will preponderate. 

To say that Christianity is essential to our happiness after we die, is to 
beg the question of its truth. Wewill admit for the moment, that it is a 
doctrine of Christianity, that we must believe in Christianity and prac- 
tice its ordinances that we may be happy in a future state ; but the ques- 
tion is, whether Christianity, and of course this doctrine which consti- 
tutes a part of it, is not false? Reason declares that it is false. The 
priests, even the priests who get a fat living by the beliefin Christianity, 
admit, some of them in terms direct and others indirectly. that reason 
declares Christianity to be false. Some say that to our short-sighted, 
human reason, the doctrines of Christianity are false; that we cannot 
conceive, for instance, how an almighty and all wise God, should have 
his designs so frustrated by a devil ; cannot conceive any injustice in 
visiting the iniquities of the father upon the children of unborn genera- 
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uons; cannot conceive how the three gods should be one, and one 
three, &c. &c. They admit taat according to the principles by which 
reason decides the truth of other questions, we have no evidence sufficient 
to establish the truth of the miracles related in the bible. We tell them 
that there are no miracles in any book, but only the relation of miracles ; 
and in deciding whether the relation of a miracle be true or false, we have 
no other rule to go by, than to ask ourselves, which is the most rational 
supposition, which the most frequently happens, that events occur con- 
trary to the laws of Nature, such laws as we have found to obtain, or 
whether one or more men should be deceived, or try to deceive others : 
and some wave not the :ardihood to deny what we say. Others indirectly 
admit that reason declares Christianity to be false. ‘They do it in this 
way. They do all they can to prevent our discussing any subjects that 
have any close connexion with religion ; they are called on tip-toe, if we 
freely enquire into our own constitution, lest we should discover that we 
have no souls in our heads. Now if they believed reason would declare 
Christianity to be true, the more freely we reasoned coucerning it, the 
better they would like it. But fearing that reason would not declare 
Christianity to be true, they of course fear tt will declare it to be false, 
for it is either true or false ; and as of all other questions, the more freely 
we reason or enquire concerning it, the more likely are we to discover 
which. 

Reason, then declares, and has long declared, that Christianity is false, 
and if reason is not to be trusted because it is human, I would observe 
that belief or faith is alsohuman; the same thing that believes, or to use 
an ambiguous expression, has faith, is the same thing that reasons. If 
faith do not mean the same as belief, [am at a loss w vhat it can mean, 
unless it mean tlhe assenting to an opi ion of which we can see no evi- 
dence , that is, the professing to believe what we do not believe; in oth- 
er words, playing the hypocrite. In the explanation I have given of the 
intellectual phenomena, and which | can but believe are correct, it ap- 
pears thatin all cases in which our belief does not immediately result 
from the exercise of our senses, itis the result of a judging or reasoning 
process, of more or less length; and that you might as well tell water to 
run up a hill, as tell a man‘to believe without judging. 

Now, as reason declares Christianity to be false, in weighing its ad- 
vantages andits evils, in the scale of reason, that he may decide whether 
to take up arms against it, the philanthropist has only to determine 
whether in the long run the happiness of the human family will be pro- 
moted by striving to make men believe in the Christian religion, or by 
destroying such belief. This, then, is the question concerning which T 
now come to offer a few remarks. I presume the question has been 
fully and ably discussed within these walls; but as I am entirely unac- 
quainted with these discussions, and as the question is of vast impor- 
tance, you may have patience to hear how the sentiments of one who 
has thought in secret, and thought for himself, agree with those which 
you may have before heard advanced upon the subject. 

I believe that Christianity gives rise to some human happiness, and 
prevents some human misery, and so far, it is good. The principal 
part of happiness to which Christianity gives rise, arises from, or con- 
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sists in, the expectation of enjoying an endless and uninterrupted state 
of happiness after we cease to exist in this world. This must be a very 
pleasing and consoling idea with those who really believe in it. It is 
calculated to give rise to an agreeable emotion inthe breast, which, being 
counected with the idea of a God, or a savior, as the cause er giver of 
this state of happiness, it constitutes what is often called love of God, or 
of the savior, or gratitude to God. | am willing to grant, as | am every 
thing which I believe is true, that this emotion, which is so much happi- 
ness—is what is not enjoyed by those who do not expect fu ure happi- 
ness, and do not so much regard their present enjoyments as the imme- 
diate gifts of an intelligent God, as the results of their own prudence 
and exertions. But then the breasts of these, are not tortured with the 
doubts, the fears, and the doleful ideas of death and the grave, that more 
or iess disturb the bosoms of almost all other persons. 

The misery which Christianity prevents, it does by checking the 
erimes of the vicious, and this it does by its threats. But when we con- 
sider that men little heed uncertain and distant punishments—when we 
consider that according tv the Christian doctrines a man may serve the 
devil most of his life time, and yet settle the hash with his maker in an 
an hour or two; and when we consider that deists are quite as moral 
men as believers in a revealed religion; we cannot credit Christianity 
much for checking crime. 

As to the peculiar happiness of the small proportion of persons, who, 
by Christianity, are led so firmly to believe they shall be happy after 
they die, as to derive happness from the expectation; it is, no doubt 
with them, a considerable item. And did they not enjoy it at such an 
enormous expeuse of the happiness of others, I should consider it brutal 
in any one to be the willing destroyer of this item of happiness. 

The evics of Christianity are great and numerous. The fears to which 
it gives rise, in the minds of men, women and children, I am of opinion, 
constitute a portion of misery, which far exceeds the amount of human 
happiness of the few, of which | have just spoken. Almost every indi- 
vidual in Christendom, who has arrived to the age of boyhood, has un- 
doubtedly endured more or less of this kind of misery; and thousands 
have been distracted with it. Itis not a thing that is soon over with; ithangs 
about us by night and by day, from the | nursery to the death-bed, and 
often to the very la-t moments of existence. And the poor victim of ig- 
norance and superstiton, often expires, shrieking and praying to some 
unknown being to have mercy on him and save him or his soul, from the 
fire, the smoke, the stench, the piteous groans, and the horned, kicking 
scratching devils of an imaginary hell! It is a bitter tincture to all our 
enjoyments. But the calm and serene mind of the deist and materialist 
experiences none of this. 

The bloody wars, the widow’s tears, and the orphan’s cries, to which 
Christianity has given rise, and may still give rise, are evil consequences 
of no inconsiderable weight. And the millions that have been i imprison- 
ed, beheaded, tortured on the rack—or burnt at the stake, for Christi- 
anity’s sake, testify the evil consequences of a religion which the book 
of Nature does not teach. 
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The millions of millions, that Christianity has caused to be taken 
from the needy tillers of the soil, to glut the proud, overbearing chokers 
of truth! Must not be forgotten in-our enumeration of its evils. 

Christianity makes an evil of some things which are not in reality an 
evil—makes an evil of that which is not productive of human misery, 
and thus it curtails something from the happiness we should enjoy were 
it not for its restraints. 

Christianity is such atissue of mysterious, doubtful, unreasonable, and 
contradictory doctrines, that it has given rise to some dozen contending 
sects in Christendom ; and thus it has destroyed or prevented the peace 
and harmony of families and neighborhoods, that probably would have 
prevailed, had men made the book of Nature their study, and reason 
their guide. It is, moreover, a cloak which an ignorant quack, or a 
knave, may put on, and then trample under foot a mechanic or a profes- 
sional man of merit, who is too honest to be a hypocrite. 

But after all, the greatest evil of Chirstianity at present existing, and 
that for which we are most anxious to destroy the belief in it, is simply 
its being in the way of improvement in the state of society. 

Great improvements have in modern times been made in those arts 
and sciences, not closely connected with religion. But with respect to 
morality, no such improvements have been made, since Christianity was 
first introduced into the world. Perhaps the proportion of human mi- 
sery to that of human beings, is as great now as it was two thousand years 
ago. If so, then the moral state of man has not improved at all since 
that period. °Tis all nonsense to call that good, or that an improve- 
ment, which does not give rise to, or increase the sum of human hap- 
piness, 

If the moral state of the human family is no better now than it was 
two thousand years ago, it is not because it is not susceptible of improve- 
ment; but because the attention and study of men has been turned to 
things beyond our sphere of observation, and our present life. ‘Talent, 
time and treasure, have all been expended in vain speculations, and 
worse than vain quarreling about things of which we know nothing. 
Only let our churches be turned into balls of science, let our ministers 
turn their attention to things about us, and labor as arduously to en- 
lighten the mind, instead of bewildering it, as they now do to main- 
tain their religious dogmas—in a word, let philosophy be the order of 
the day, let her receive that support which religion now receives, and we 
should soon be more wise, more virtuous, and tore happy. 

My friends, the cause which we have espoused, is both great and good. 
Let us up and be doing; let us not faint by the way. ”Tis true that 
wealth and numbers are at present against us; but we have truth on our 
side; we have some bold and talented men on our side. There isa se- 
cret working in the public mind, and the veil of hypocrisy will ere long 
burst asunder; its inmates will be exposed; and the opposers of truth 
will stand aghast ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Dialogue between M. Juricu and a Burgomaster of Rotterdaui. 
Continued from page 320. 

Burgomaster. Uf the fact be so, | am ashamed to hear it ; and think, thas 
those emperors were very bad men, and great tyrants. They made hy- 
pocrites, and no Christians; and these were much better meu when they 
were professed Pagans, as well as better subjects. All converts made 
by force, are made impostors and enemies. Many of those princes were 
of themselves bloody men, and more so by the restless instigations 
of the clergy, who having departed from all Chirstian humility and 
meekness, couverted preaching into domineering, and exhortatiou into 
violence and terrors; employed penal laws, and the imperial sword, to 
confute antagonists, and to make proselytes ; and the emperor and his 
soldiers were the apostles of that time. Thus began popery, and the 
strange heterogeneous tyranny of Rome; and thus it continues. Better 
had it been for the Pagans, and better for mankind, if there never had 
been such converts. 

Jurieu. I deny that the first emperors were papists. 

Burg. They were directed by priests, and founded popery. 

Jur. That was the abuse of their goodness. 

Burg. No; it was the natural and certain use of their folly and wick- 
edness: and you cannot distinguish any persecution, or any priestly 
domination, any where from true popery, but in the degrees of it; and 
wherever it is not checked, it will certainly and eternally arrive, without 
stopping, to the highest degree of popery. 

Jur. Sir, can you possibly think me capable of a kind wish for po- 
pery? 

Burg. No; but you do just as the popish priests do—call upon the 
the magistrate for help and civil restraint, the first step to fire and 
faggot. 

Jur. Iam grieved you should think all sorts of clergy alike. 

Burg. 1 do not think they are; but I think they all would be, if the 
magistrate would let them. I never knew any, but, where they were 
suffered, were endless informers and solicitors to the magistrate against 
dissenters, and men of different opinions ; in which conduct there is 
something extremely absurd and bold. If the clergy direct the magis- 
trate, then are the clergy verily and indeed the magistrate; and if the 
magistrate must deal in religion, then is the magistrate the clergy. 

Jur. To whom must the clergy apply in case ‘of obstinate gainsayers ¢ 

Burg. To God and reason. 

Jur. Do you think, sir, we can be satisfied with this answer ? 

Burg. (do not think you can; but I am sure you ought. To deal 
freely with you, most eccl«siastics are like women and children, and ex- 
pect from all mankind to be humored in every thing. Like women and 
children they grow sullen, peevish, and often outrageous, when they are 
not humored ; “and, like them, they aré terrified with dreams, shadows, 
and phantoms. I never knew a woman, or a child, or a clergyman, 
but thought they had a right to every thing they had a mind to, however 
pernicious or unreasonable. 
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Jur. 1 am sorry, sir, you should think what [I ask of you pernicious or 
unreasonable. 

Burg. 1am sorry and ashamed you should think otherwise. You 
run away from persecution in your own country, and desire those 
who protect and maintain you here, to turn persecutors, against the ge- 
nius of Christianity, and the fundamental maxims of our state. You 
have leisure, learning, and pay, to write and confute, and say what you 
please about religion. Why should uot other men have the same liber- 


ty? Areso many zealous and able champions, so many learned eccle- 


siastics, with so good a cause, afraid of a few mistaken laymen, contend- 
ing weakly for error? Did the apostles act thus, or complain thus? 

Burg. Alas, sir! they had extraordinary powers to combat error with- 
al: but the providence of God hath now in a great measurelelt his church 
to the protection of the Christian magistrate. 

Burg. thought that truth had been always sufficient to combat er- 
ror; and I hope providence has not left you destitute of the assistance of 
truth. And as to the magistrates protection, you may enjoy it to the full 
here; we allow every man to profess and defend bis own religion; and 
by this means truth has a full and a fair hearing: nor does truth desire 
more; thou-h craft and falsehood can never be sufficiently propped and 
barricaded. Thus our protection, like our charity, is Christian and uni- 
versal. As to the narrow protection of one tribe or side only, it is 
poor, enthusiastical, and scandalous; it is depreciating government into 
a party, and confining Christianity to a cabal. 

Jur. But by this loose and unrestrained protection, error has equal 
countenance with truth. 

Burg. How so, Mr. Jurieu? If 1 set a giant to wrestle with a dwarf, 
and encourage him to use the dwarf as he pleases, to throw him down, 
and crush him to pieces, has the giant any reason to complain? If, on 
the contrary, I bind the dwarf hand and foot, and then set the giant on 
him, | am sure the poor dwarf has reason to complain heavily, and the 
giant to be greatly ashamed. This is plainly the state of truth and er- 
ror: truth wil! inevitably triumph, ifit has fair play. What reason have 
the clergy to be afraid?) Why need Mr. Jurieu complain? 

Jur. You may call error a dwarf; but you see how powerful it is in 
the world; and therefore I complain. 

Burg. Acd plead for a method to make it still stronger. Why is truth 
impotent or unknown any where, but that it is almost every where brow- 
beaten, silenced, and shackled ? 

Jur. Lam so far from pleading for this, that 1 profess nothing but 
truth. 

Burg. So say all men, the mistaken and the enlightened ; and aseve- 
ry man makes his own opinions, right or wrong, the measure of truth, 
all opinions but his are to be suppressed and restrained, This keeps 
the whole earth in darkness and misery, and supports errors by establish- 
ments and armies. Hence the Mahomedans, hence the herd of catho- 
lies, are as ignorant as the beasts of the field, and more unsociable and 
fierce in their gross stupidity. The common Lutherans of Sweden and 
Denmark are not much better, and the Greek church full as bad. If 
there be any sparks of truth in Turkey or Italy, it is hid in a few heads. 
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und must never, on pain of death and tortures, make any appearance or 
progress; norcan it ever appear in its full force and glory, but where there 
is an universal toleration of all sects and sentiments. Where there is 
no toleration there is no truth; where toleration is limited, truth is lame ; 
and it rises and falls with toleration. The learning of the French clergy 
was owing to the French hugonots; the learning of the English clergy 
to the Roman catholics, and other dissenters ; and so vice versa. Learn- 
ing in England makes a prodigious progress by the means of liberty. It 
as visibly decays in France for want of liberty. And in Holland from 
the same cause, there are more learned men, learning and libraries, than 
in all Asia, Africa, and America. Consider now, Mr. Jurieu, where. 
and from what causes, truth is to be met with. 
To be continued. 








Free Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now 
held in the Bowery Long Roouni, opposite the Theatre, every Sunday 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock, for lectures; and in the evening, at 8 o’clock for 
debates. 

Mr. Houston will deliver a lecture, to-morrow afternoon, “on the 
existence, power, and influence of the devil.” 

In the evening, the following question will be debated :— 

Whether is the contemplation of the book of Nuture, or the study of 
the Scriptures, best calculated to give exalted ideas of the Deity? 
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